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WHY ACCREDITATION?' 

One of the primary methods for maintaining standards of education in the 
United States is accreiditation.* Through this process an agency or organization 
evaluates and recognizes an institution or program of study as meeting certain 
predetermined qualifications or standards, and issues a public statement to this 

effect.^ • ' / ' . . ' ' 

Accrediting agencies rely upon the educational institutions themselves to 
mainUip their educational p'rpgrams in such manner as to conform to standards 
that are applied . by the agency after they are cooperatively developed. This 
method of developing and maintaining standards contrasts with the system which . 
prevails rn most other countries. Commoniy, a ministry of education, or similar 
government agency creates. educational institutions and authorizes them to-6ffer ■ 
specified programs of instruction in accordance with standards established by th^ 
government. Such a system does provide a nieans for the more ready establish- 
ment of standards and for greater national uniformity. . 

The Constitution of the United States made no provision for such national 
involvement in education. Consequently, a decentralized system fof maintaining 
educational .standards came into being, and accrediUtion became an important 
element inthis system. 

■. ' . o. ' ■ . • • ■ ■ ■ . 

A Pi^lude to Accreditation 

A prelude to accreditation was introduced in 1787 when the New York 
State Board of Regents was required to.visit every college in the state once a year 
and to report annually, to the legislature. Since similar requirements existed in rib 
other state, it became^^necessary many years later to develop a nongovernrpental 
system of maintaining acaaemic standards. Thus the process of voluntary accredi- 
tation evolved. I * . . 

. Variouv bodies such as the American Association of University Women, 
^the University of Michigan, and the University Senate of the Mfthodist Episcopal 

^Allhciugh some governmenUl agencies, such as the Regents of the State of New York, per- 
* . form certain accrediting or certifying functions, the bulk of accrtdttatipn is performed by 
voluntary etiucational associations; and it is accreditation by thes^ organizations which is 
addressed In this essay. 
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Chufch did perform certain functions similar to those later incorporated into 
accreditation, but the first bona fide accrediting activities were performed in the . 
field of medicine. The initial list of classified medical schools wis issued in 1906- 
07 by the Council on- Medical Education of the American Medical Association. 
This major step laid the ground\vork for the later closing of many schools whtch, 
in the opinion of the AMA/were offering inadequate training. 1 1 also prompted 
other schools to improve th^ir educational offerings and strengthen their admis- 
sion re^iuirements. The Flexner Report in l910 stimulated activity that led to 
rapid and significant changes in medical education." " # - 

The American Bar Asspciation took notice of the developments and a few 
years later followed the pattern of standard-setting established in mesdicjine. 

By the end of the 1920s, accreditation was initiated in such specialized 
fields as landscape architecture, library/ science, music, nursing, optometry, 
teacher education, and collegiate business education. There followed in the 
1930s simjlar activity in chemistry, dentistry, (Engineering, forestry, pharmacy, 
social work, theology, and veterinary medicine. Today, more than fifty fields in 
pb^tsecondary education are subject to specialized accreditation conducted 
through the direct or indirect involvement of several times that many national 
organizations and thousands of individuals. 

The Beginnings of Institutional Accreditation . 

Institutional accrediMtion may be traced to the list of accredited colleges 
and universities issued in 1913 by tf>e North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. The need for this "type of accreditation occurred because of 
the lack of common standards among institutions calling themselves colleges or 
universities. ^ 

The Middle States, New England, North Central, and Southern regional 
associations initially were created to develop and maintain a method of articula- 
tion between the secofidary schools and the colleges for 'admissions purposes. 
They soon discovered, however, that their informal procedures did tjot meet 
fully the needs of their members. / 

There evolved, therefore, a concurrent activity designed t^^rotect the 
member institutions from competition by other institutions considered to be 
deficient, inadequate, or unethical, as determined by the inability of these insti- 
tutions to meet requirements for membership in the associations. 

To enforce their membership requirements it was natural that the associa- 
tions eventuaHy would require institutions seeking membership to be inspected 
and to meet certain established standards. Meeting these standards resulted in. 
accreditation of the institution which, in turn, qualified it for membership. By 
the early 1950s, institutional accrjeditation was a requirement for membership in 

• "^Abraham Flexner, Medical Education in the United States and Canacfa (Boston:' D. B. 
Updyke, Merrymount Press» 19.10). ^' 
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each of the^six associations of colleges and secondary schools that now, collec- 
tively, span the nation and its territories. 

Initial Purposes of Accreditation , 

•|R>oth specialized and. institutional accreditation the primary purposes of 
the sponsorship of this sUndard setting activity were: 

1.' establishment of minimum ygducational standards; and 

\ . . 2. insistence on the maintenance of minimum educational sundards for 
\ protectionof the public, the institutions, and their graduates, , 

\concurrent with and related to these two purposes was recognition of the need 
to assure comparable minimum educational preparation of the students Ijeing. . 
admitted to the institutions and to their specialized programs^of study. '^v 
A Recognizing that insistence on the maintenance of minimum standards 
merely for initial apcrediution- was insufficient, and prodded by the stronger 
/ institutions whose quality far surpassed minimum standards, the accrediting 
agencies later developed a third purpose for accreditaticm, and especially for re-, 
accreditation; namely: , 

■ \ 3. sfTmulation for continued" self-impi-ovement by the institutions and 
\ .programs.,. (>^'i • ^ ■ ■ . . ■ 

A fourth pui'pose or role of. accreditation soon ^merged; that of: 
* y. protection of institutiohs from improper external orinternal pressures. 

The threat of the loss pr denial of accreditation has been sufficient in many 
casts to protect some colleges and universities from political'interference on the 
part of. injudicious or pverzealous state officials and legislators. 
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- • 'I 

• • . . - 1 , . .- • 

Recently, the imporUnce of accreditation has increased' rather rapidly, as 
the uses tq which it is put haye been extended. The expansjrin of these uses, in 
contrast to the purposes for which accreditation was initially e$tablished, may bs 
attributed to several factors : 

• ^. There has been a significant growth in specialization in all professional 
areas, which has led to an enlargement in the number of individual professions. 

2. Each of these newer professions has aspired to a position of respect and 
influ,enc;p; and one of the attributes of such a position is gre2tt&r controj over the 
educationai programs for its future members. Tiiis usually involves accreditation.** 

3. Government has been spurred to give greater recognition t^^^J^r^f'^f^'^^^^ 
as one means of identifyingTinstilutibnv receipt of fund$ to^^uppbrt 
educational programs and for targeting financial aid to students in those eligible 
institutions. The expansion of Medicare and Medicaid also has tended to increase 
the importance of accreditation^ as one of the mechanisms employed to identify 
qualified practitioners. / . \ 

4. The economic and socjal ferment of the times has taught minority grpiips 
that pressures on government also can encouragtMndir^ct press^^^ 

agencies. In the view of some of these groups, accrediting agencies hav^ done tpo 
little to provide for the participatipn in postsecondary education of wonrjen ar^d 
individuals f/om minority groups. \; 

. !t is possible to identify twelve lises to which accreditation has been put;, 
three of which may be seen as basic, and the others as subordinate. They are. 
grouped for initial examination in somewhat arbitrary catijgories entitled 
Internal Uses, Externa/ Uses, Profes^fO?td Uses, and Social Uses. • ^ 

The following observations, it should be noted, refer to.postsecondaryldu- 
cation prograrns and not to elemeniary or secondary education, nor to programs 
of a wide variety of service agencies (hospitals, speech and hearing flinics, and 
the like) which are not organized as educational institutions. ' ' 
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A. L-fternal Uses of Accreditation 

Those uses of accreditation which are directed primarily to the accredited 
institution itself have been included in this first category. 

, ' ■ .\ ■ 

A-1. Identifying c en Institution or Program of Study as Having Met Established, 
5r(7/7£/(7rc/5-Postsecondary accreditation was initiated for the purpose of estab- 
lishing minimum educational standards and identifying those institutions or 
programs of study that metThese standards. It was begun at a time when no 
broadly accepted definition of a college existed (if it ^yer has) and when institu- 
tions of wide-ranging jquality and witli diverse characteristics called themselves 
colleges and universities. m 

- * Wheri the presumably more qualified institutions banded together to form 
regional associations, and when they realized that they should publicize theirv^ 
memberships in order to provide some protection for themselves from mstitu/\ 
• tions of inferior quality, they found it necessary to develop s:andards on which / 
memberships/decisions could be based. Under conditions -that then prevailed, 
quantitattve^tandards (later so much criticized) provided We only practicable >* 
basis for judgmeot. Criteria were devised for the measurement of financial sup- 
port; size and preparation of faculty, numbers of bopks in libraries, laboratory 
■ facilities, administrative personnel, and pther institutional elements. 

Reliance on these measures made their early applicat^^^^^ as com- ' 

parisons amohg institutions; relatively easy' rJledicine, law, and the other profes- 
sional' fields relied on a similar approach as they inifiated their separate accred- 
iting programs'. During the early years of accreditation of schools of medicine,'^ 
"foFexample, distinctions were made so that a school, if accredited, was placed in 
Class A or Class B, depending on the extent to which it met the criteria. ' 

Lest it be assumed that accreditation evolved only for protection of the 
qualified institutions from those lesi qualified, it should be emphasized that one 
of its primary motives was to. assist in the admission -of students. The regioaal 
associations simultaneously undertook the identification of those secondary 
schools whose graduates normally would be considered acceptable for adhiission 
to colleges that were membcj^ of the dissociation. 

As time passed it became a^jparent tha't the mere meeting of quantitative 
standards did not necessarily assure that an institution or program of study was 
offering an educational' program of quality. Criticisms, of "conventional and 
arbitrary standards'* abounded. In response, the first major study o^" accreditation 
was sponsored in the early 193ds by the North Central Association of Colleges 
.^and Secondary Schools* 'this project led to a revision in the basic approach to 
accreaitatian: ta evaluate 'An institution in terms of its. stated^ purposes. The 
implemenmion o^this ne>y evaluation concept Vas delayed until after World • 
War II, at which tfme the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools became the firsHo. inaugurate the broad recommendations outlined in 
the North Ceatral. study. 
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This revised approach incorporated many improvements and has proved 
more flexible than the initial quantitative approach. At the same time it has been 
beset by its own set of issues. To illustrate^ the new procedures depended more^. 
heavily upon the quality of the evaluating teims which visited the institutions,, 
and upon the . wisdom of the members' of the committees and commissions fe- 
spdnsible for the final decisions. As\ consequence, these, decisions, while pre- 
sumably more-valid, tended nor. ::theless to be more subjective than'rhosb in the 
past. . ■ ' > . 

It should be noted that accreditation is :^human process, requiring the dedi-, 
cation of many volunteers applying necessarily flexible standards to a wide 
variety of institiitions and programs. In other words, it is a fallible method of 
identifying quality in education, employing gross techniques of measurement 
with imprecise standards. While needing constant examination. and refinement, 
the process has nonetheless proycd to be more desirable on severaJ counts than 
proposed .ilternatives. . ' .1 j 

Accrediting agencies make no direct reference to, and pass no judgment on 
nonaccrcdited instituti9ns or programs of study. They are concerned only with' 
those institutions thab seek to be accredited and, within them, essentiaily with 
their educational effectiveness. In October, 1972, the former Federation oif 
Regional Accrediting Commissions of Higher Education issued a policy statement 
, that contained the essence of what accreditation endeavors to provide; that is, 

[assurance] to the educational communirty, the . general public, and 
other agencies or organisations that an institution has clearly defined 
and appropriate educatjonarobjectives, has established conditions under 
which th^ir achievement can reasonably he expected, appears in fact to 
be- accomplishing 'them su|}stantially, and is orpamzed.' staffed, and 
supported so that it can be expected to continue to do so 

With the recent discussions about the future'functidns and uses of accredita- 
tion, it must be remembered that this activity has been supported primarily by 
the institutions for tHb specific purpose of identifying an institution.bF'pfrogram 
of study as having met established standards, and encouraging improvement i)f 
ediicationai quality. Other functions and Uses stem'frcm Ihese^basic purposes.*^ 

• . ■ ■ ...... ■ . • ■ ^' ' ' 

A-2. Assisting Institutions in tiie Determination of Acceptability of Transfer 
Oec^/^— One of the benefits sought in the early twentieth century standardization 
of pdstsecondary education through accreditation was an improvement in the 
admission of transfer students. It was assumed that students wishing to seek 
transfer of acade*mic credit from one institution to another would be more suc- 
cessful if they had been cnrollecl in an accredited college. or university. The 
presumption was one of the factors that led the Association of American Univer-' 
, sities td become an accrediting agency for colleges whose graduates would then 
be given preference in their admission to graduate schpols. » . ^ 
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In' :944j however, a study conducted by Marcia Edwards under tht spon- 
sorship of the Carnegie Foundation 7or the Advancement of Teaching^ demon- 
strated that ''students from institutions accredited and not accredited by AAU" * 
were doing '.'almost equally well in graduate schools." This analysis, plus a 
general disenchantment with thgir accreditation efforts of the past by the presi- 
dents of the AAU. institutions, led that organization to discontinue its accrediting 
activities in 1948. Following this action, the Graduate Record Examinations 
and other indices of potential academic success were employed more widely in 
decisions for admission to graduate schools, and the accredited status of the 
college irom which the student„was graduated receded as a factor of general 
importance: 

Althoug;h a similar situation now prevails with respect to acceptance'of 
transfer credit for students, there sCill cpatinucs to be a residual reliance on ac- 
creditation in evaluating and granting undergraduate credit. Despite frequent 
.eminders by accrediting agfencies that they evaluate institution's and programs 
but not irtdiviSual students and that a student's abilities should be judged by 
criteria otherothan the accredited or nonaccredited status* of the institution 
attended, accreditation frequently continues to play a role in the deterrhinatipn 
of transfer credit. The view prevails that since accreditation does attest to the 
overall quality of an institution's educational offerings, it serves a vajid purpose 
in evaluating transfer credit even if it does not address specifically the question 
of c6urse-to-course equivalency, ^ , 

A-3. Encoprugihg the Involvement of Faculty and Staff in Institutional Svalua- 
tion and Planning— Another internal institutional use or benefit from accredita- 
tion' derives frorn,,the requirement that institutions undertake a process of self- 
study preparatory to the visit of an evaluation team. Judging the quality of an 
institution on the basis of- how well it is fulfilling its stated goals, requires that 
the goals first be ctearly defined and understood. Proceeding on the premise that 
a collegia! atn)psphere shoulcj preVail for 'an educational institution to )3e con- 
sidered a college or university, the accrediting agencii^s have tended^during the 
past thirty years'to insist that edOcationaf goals must be cooperativelV developed^ 
and implemented,, not determined arid dictated by any single element of the 
college or university."^ The- comprehensive self^study has grown to-be an integral 
part of the entire accrediting process, and, as such, has become for some institu- 
tions its most significant element. ' ' ^ 
" • AUhoughimembers of all organizations like to believe that they are review- 
ing constantly the effectiveness' bf the function and structure of their enterprises, 

."^Marcia Edw;ir6Si Studies of American Graduate Education (New York: Carnegie Founda- 
tion for Advancement of Teaching, 1944). " 

^Thls principle. applies particularly to colleges and universities in the traditional sense. The 
. organizational and staffing patterns of institutions sjch as correspondence schools often 
dictate different policy-making procedures: Consequently, the.cxpectations of their accred- 
iting bodies also differ. ^ • 
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some kind of stimulus usually is required to translate their assumption into 
action. Accreditation serves as one of the stimuli^for such necessary cooperative 
reassessments, whether the institution is a smill college, alarge university, or a 
;spec]alized institution. 

* Nongovernmental accreditation has been effective in promoting within 
educational institutions aspirit of cocf)erution and constructive self-examination. 
This spirit has nourisheci attainment of the fourth internal institutional use of 
accreditation. • 

A-4. Creating Goa/S fot Self- Improvement and StJmu/ating a General Raising of ^^ 
of Standards Among Educational Institutions-Jhe logical extension, of institu- 
tioni^l self;eValuatvon lecl the accrediting agencies to serve as catalysts for con- ; 
tinuing improvement of individual institutions and their programs of*study. It 
must be recognized that some institutions arei stimulated to SeIf-imprOvemen| 
only by the real or imagined threat of loss of accrediution. Even those which' 
would acknowledge no such threat tend'^to be receptive to. soundly based judg- 
ments of educational and professional peers, and, hence are themselves moved to • 
inpc^vement. . . ^ 

1t is difficult to draw the line between- the evaluative fut^ction of accredita- 
tion and its provision ofad\rice and counsel. The accreditation process involves 
both; and many experienced evaluators belifeve that the most valuable service 
that can be performed by an evaluating team is that of critic and stimulator* of 
educational Improvement. , . 

AlU.institutions from the best to the weakest have gained to some degree 
.from the conjributfohs of peer review provided ifl a spirit of mutual cooperation..- 
This may well be the most valuable service that a nongovernmental" system of 
accreditation can provide to .educational institutions. 

External Uses of Accreditation 

The distinction between internal and external uses of accreditation is not 
\ based on a clear-cat set of differences; the benefits cannot be precisely categor- 
ized one way or the qther. The distinction in this essay is made on the basis of 
whether the us^h primarily ihteVpal or external. Four uses of accreditation that 
primartly serve external institutional purposes are identified below. 

B-1. Assisting Prospective Students in Identifying Acceptable Instltutions-The 
numerous institutional and specialized accrediting agencies include in their 

• memberships virtually every type cif postsecondary institution and program. Tfie . 

. standards and expecutions of the.accredlit^ing bodies vary considerably, reflecting* 
as they^do a broad range of institutional and programmatic purposes and styles* 
Despite Ithe lack of uniformity aijiong. the groups, accrediution does indicate 
that the program or institution has met the requirements of a.particular accrec^ 

" iting body as to basic educational quality. It thus serves.to provide prospective 
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: i' studehts' with assura that the program or institution has mct at least mininium 
. ' % pH;irds for iu particul ar fcind of enterprise. c . \ 

• ' Given the variety and complexity of postsecondary education, no smgle o 
- organization or pattern of accreditation will ever serve^all its elements, and no 
. ureform ' standards of Accreditation will ever be practicable. As the Counqil for - 
Postsecondary -Accreditation applies its provisions- for membership to accredUing 
'■ " agencies, requiring them to; meet certain expectations as to procedures and . 

standards, and as the federal government; for its special purposes, continues to, 
^ apply its cri teria to maiiy of these same agencies, the meaning of accreditation by 

■ such accrediting bodies will beceme clearer, Prospectiv^studenvs attempting to 
"judge institutional quality will thus be farther aided "m thei^ efforts. However 

■ the sources of infbrmation will still be varied ai^d-the itandards of quality of ; 
. ■ different types of institutions and programs will still reflect these differences, as 

■ they should. "- V : . 

^ B^2 HeMngjn^Jdenmation of In^^^^^ of Study for Invest- 

—"-T^^iifZrPdv6te Funds-For mahy private foundations and individuals the lists of 
^ : accredited ihstitutions provide a ready-made and easily available screening mech- 
--anism ■ The-donors arCrin-most cases unaWe to'sift the funding requests thqy re- 
; ^J; Vive^!y*i.thput recourse to some form of preliminary' screening. The accreditat.oti 
.' Hs'ts. provide this ini^^^^^ i ' j'i , - - ' 

: ; - The most drafhatic. example of such reliance was provided in th? earjy 
' ■ t95# when the f^ord- Found-atioft decided to distribute some of its capital on a 
. formula .basis to all. colleges and universities accredited by one or. pipre of the < 
regional ass&:iiti9ns. This decision was a surprise - to the accrediting: agencies • 

■ which at no tirrie-had ma^e efforts to encourage qse of or reliance .on accredita- - 
\ion-Yor such purposes. On'the other hand, the agencies have not objected to 

this practice since it has provided an additional fncerrtive for institutions to seek 
'accreditation. At the^same time,;the policies and practices of accrediting agencies 
ve not been diverted from their purposes nor directly influenced by this use of 
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8-3 Providing One Basis for Determination of Eligibility far. Federal Assistance-^- 
' In" contrast to' the -use of lists for philanthropic purposes, a,similarjeliance by . 

government has produced quite'a dS/ferent histdry-and series.of developments.. 
" These developmenu coincide with a much greater dependence by postsecondary 

education on the federal government for financijicsupport in one fcrm or 

another. Indeed, this dependence, more than any other facjor, has increased the, 

importanceof accreditation in recent years. \ , . ' y ' 

>The^Servicemen's Readjustment AcVoJ 1944 provided-the impetus for this 

use>of accreditation.-. Tli^ Gilpill of Rights, as it_was commonly knpw.n, allowed.. 
• millions of discharged fervicerpen to pursue theif ediication at government-ex- 
"■ pense. The provision was a great boon to the servicenien and to the colleges and 

universities, but it Sip stimulated the, crcatfcDrvbtsome institutions whose ad- 
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:ministratQrs and faculty members were better attuned to making money than to 
the ethics and goals of education. 

TheVeterans' Readjustment Act of 1952 addressed the issue of standards in 
educational institutions whose students would be eligiblcfor federal assistance 
under, the GI Bill. Art early draft of the 1952 legislation placed responsibility 
with the Veterans' Administration. However, Congressional testimony by. repre- 
sentative spokesmen for the postseCondary education community was effective 
in urging that the U.S. Office of Education be assigned the administrative' respon- 
sibility for identifying eligible institutions.- 

In fulfilling this assignment the U.S. Commissioner of Education has em- 
ployed the lists of institutions accredited by the nongovernnriental accrediting 
agencies as one of the bases on v/hich the eligibility of institutionii for this and 
other forms of federal funding may be established. VVhile giving recognition to 
thejmportance of the private sector in the overall goverjiance of pbstsecondary-^ 
education, the federal government reliance on accreditation has led to confusion 
between the distinct functions of accreditation and eligibility. 

Its use as a major factor in the determination of eligibility has enhanced the 
importance of accreditation and the power of the accrediting agencier ; and by 
using accreditation in this Nvay 'the Office of Education also has increased its own 
influence. 

Following enactment of the Higher Education Act of 1965, an Accredita- 
tion and Institutional. Eligibility Staff (now the Division pf Eligibility and Agency 
Evaluation) was created Avithin the Office of Edycatiori and'^harged with the 
responsibility of analyzing more carefully and systematically the policies, struc- 
ture,- and operations of accrediting agencies that were seeldn^j initial or renewed 
rdcognition. . ' V ' 

. Despite the presence of an Advisory Committee of nc^ngovernmental person* 
riei broadly representative of education and the public to review all such requests, 
the accrediting agencies, generally supposted'by the educational institutions, 
have reacted, with increasing wariness to what they consider an incursion into 
their legitimate prerogatives. > 

..This inevitable tug of war is the result of several factors: 

; 1. Because of Constitutional provisions and our political heritage, the 
federal government has been permitted to act in matters relating to education 
only through indirect means, for example, the provision of funding to institutions 
that apply and meet specified requirements': • • 

2. An indirect means by which the federal government has acted is through 
increased reliance on nongovernmental accreditation. 

3. Desfiiti this increased governmental reliance on accreditation, the accred- 
iting agehcies have been slow to recognize and implement their larger responsibil- 
ities to society in contrast to responsibilities defined in ternis of needs of their 
members, - - 
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4. This^ tardiness of response on the part of the accrediting agencies has led 
the Commissioner of Education to use indirect pressures in insisting that accred- 
iting agencies be oriented more towards the heeds of society. 

5, These developments have involved attempts to recast accreditation; to 
make it serve roles and functions for which it was not.originally created, and 

which it may not be able or should not be expected to fulfill. ' 

' . ■" ■ . . 

In the midst of these developments, Congress enacted the Education 
Amendments of 1972 which further affected accreditation. Among its provisions, 
this bill redefined **higher education" as "postsecondary education,'^ enlarging 
the universe of institutions; it laid the basis for accountability in postsecondary 
education; and it mandated a stronger role for the states in coordination. 

• Enactment of these provisions has led some analysis to identify the develop- 
ment of a triad relationship among the federal government, the. several states, 
and the nongovernmental accrediting agencies-the last now joined in a coopera- 
tive endeavor through the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation. The triad 
relationship is dynamic as each of the three cbmponents and their innumerable 
individual elements jockey for posi' n and a definition "^of responsibilities that 
will meet their respective interests. The interests at present are not well defined. 

' The current conditions relating to postsecondary accreditation are at a 
stage'of *'fluid uncertainty.'' This uncertainty exists partially because of contin- 
ued confusion between the usies of accreditation and the purposes or roles that 
it can appropriately and successfully fulfill. The. uses and appropriate roles do 
ifiot necessarily coincide. 

' . . . ■ ■ 1^ . . • ■ * ' ■ 

.B-4. Serving as an instrument^ for Enforcement of PoUcies Estabiisiied by Civil 
Governmeht-A further development in the relationship of the federal goverji- 
ment to accreditation has proved to be very disquieting t6 some social and edu- 

, cational analysts. This was an attempt-now declared by federal' officials as no 
longer being made, although there, is no assurance t|iat it might not be resumed 

f SometinicJjji the future-to require accrediting agendes seeking officia^l recogni- 
tion '\xr^ Commissioner of Education to enforce ppjicies of the federal govern- 
ment in accrediting educational inUitutions or progSms of study. The specific 
example of such an effort related to admfssion policies for women to schools of 
medicine. It. v/as contended by the government, although no documentation 
was offered to support this contention, thatT^the educational quality of an 
institution would be strengthened by the' presence of more women in medical 
schools. The federal policy to" be enforced thrpugh accreditation was equal edu- 
catlpnal opportunity, and the ensuing .confrontation was forced by .zealous 
women's groups and minority interests. . 

Granting that a public pplicy of equal opportunity is socially desirable and 
sound, it is doubtfuF that it follows that accreditation is either an appropriate or 
an effective instrument for the enforcement of governmental policy. 
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. C, Professional Uses of Accreditation , . 

The most dynamic grdwth that has occurred in accreditation in recent years ^ 
has been in the number of accrediting programs conducted by agencies con- 
cerned with professional or specialized fieldsof siudy. This growth is largely. the 
result of increased specialization in the professions and other vocations, especially .. - 
in the health fieJds, all of which consciously or unconsciously endeavol- to. 
emulate medicine. The profession of medicine has maintained a position of pro- 
fessional, social, and economic^ preeminence over a long span of ears, and has 
done so partially by maintaining such activities as accreditation /s educational 
programs and certification of its qualified specialists. The appeal to :he other 
professions and would-be professions is to go and do likewise. They perceive 
■ dual benefitslrprri accreditation.. / 

C-1 . Establishing Criteria for Professiopaf Certification and Licensure-Jhc gea^ 
erally stated purpose for the establishment of a program of accreditation by a 
profession is to provide an element of protection: protection for potential stu- 
; dents so that they may i^now which professional schoojs have met minimum 
standards; and protection for the public from unqualified practitioners who pre- 
vsumably might have obtained thenr training through an inadequate program of 
study. This latter protection, which also serves to project the members of a pro- 
fession, complements the activities of certification and licensure; both are con- 
trol mechanisms intended to identify qualified individual practioners. 

Because of common confusion regarding these separate and distinct opera-;* 
tions it should be noted. that: 

Certification is the process by which a nongovernmental agency or 
association grants recognition to an individual who has met certain 
- predetermined quairpicalions specified by that agency or association, and 

Licensure is the process by -vvhich an agency of government grants 
permission to- persons meeting predetermined qualifications to engage 
ir^ a given occupation and/or use a particular title . . 

In both certification and licensure it is frequent j?ractice to stipulate that the 
candidate should be a graduate of an accredited school or program of study in 
order to be. eligible to sit for the qualifying examination. By this method total 
ieliance for identification of qualified practitioners is not placed either on gradu- 
ation from an approved or accredited prp^m/w, or on successful completion of 
qualifying examinations. The combination of accreditation, certification, and 
licensure provides a series of screening mechanisms. 

As contrasted with institutional accreditation, in which reliance has been- 
placed on' the evaluation of those features of an educational institution that 



^Study of Accreditaifon of Selected Health Education Programs, Commission Report. 
(Washington: National Commission on Accrediting, 1972). 
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seem'tb assure qualir/ in education, accreditation of specialized programs of 
study efnploys as part of its evaluative procedure reference, to the successes of 
the institution's graduates on certifying and. licensure exan;iinations. In other 
words, there is much greater opportunity to measure outcomes and to employ 
this measurement as one of the. qualificatidns for accreditation. 

At the-same time there is^/fallacy in thi^ approach since a school might 
more easily gain accreditation because it has developed a successful method of 
preparing its students to pass the licensure examinations without. necessarily pro- 
viding them with a broader education essfcntial for their later professional 
responsibilities. ■ ■ ... : / , r u 

All three of the mechanisms have beeii operated under the control of the 
various professions. Even tl^bugh licprisure is a governmental function, state li- 
censure boards have until v^ry,recenUy b4en composed only of members of the 
respective professions, s'yfch interlocking relationships have strengthened the 
influence of the professions ;r> snother/use or role of accreditation, to be; men- 
tioned next. 7 ■ . 

■ . 

C^: Serving as a Means for Specialized Groups to Gain Increased Support for 
Tfieir Programs of '^udy-\n seeking to undertake accreditation or to institute 
certification and licensure, every profession insisu that these operations are 
.necessary for the protection of the public. Without doubting the sincerity of 
i these c6nte.ntions,.pne may also recognize that the jnoUvating force is usually 
isome form of benefit to the members of the profession. . 
'• ; °For sixty years it has been asserted that the quality of professional education ' 
is usually improved when offered in a university setting and not in a separate, 
/specialized school or. col lege. However, in such collective settings each profes-.^ 
iisional program' of study must coiriplte for funding and support with all the 
'/other educational .offerings of'rthe institution. Those programs that are subject 
ito specialized accreditation have a means of increased leverage to attain their 
• individual goals. No more open admi5'=on of this fact can be cited than the 
statement quoted in the March 26, 197d-, issue of The New York Times. It was 
reported that the deanjjf the college of veterinary medicine at Cornell Univ«;r- 
sity "hoped the college was placed on probation [by the veterinary accrediting 
agency] because this would put the State under 'extreme prrssure' to approve 
additional funds to correct the deficiencies." The deficiencies stated in the arti- 
cle. were improved facilities and a better faculty-student ratio, at an estimated^ 
cost of $1.2 mill'bn. Without doubting the possible need for such improvements, 
one must ask what adverse influences such pressure exerts on the many educa-. 
tional programs for which there is no specialized accreditation and which may 
have equally pressing needs. • " u • 

The function of accreditation of specialized programs of study is being 
questioned increasingly as part of the general public and governmental rbview of 
controls estkblished and maintained by the professions. In the past, when educa- 
tion was vocationally less important and financially less significant, the public 
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was indifferent to the exten. of influence and control that the professions ex- 
erted over the programs of education for their future members. This difference 
is now giving way to widespread concern that the professions collectively are 
not according sufficient recognition to the broader needs of' society , in their 
endeavors to maintain quality in education, as well as protection of their own 
special interests. The widespread credibility gap that currently affects all activi- 
ties has not left the professions unscathed. , 

Recent clamor by some members of the clinical psychology and pharma-.. 
ceiitical professions for ^eductioni> in the numbers of students admitted to their 
respective educational prog>*ams serves as an example of desires by membersvof 
the professipns for influence in accrediting decisions, this example is reminiscent \ 
6f the earlier criticisms of the medical profession for presuinablf ^qsji^icting edu- 
cational offerii^gs in order to limit competition among physicians.^S6vernmeht 
officials in the Division of Eligibility and Agency Evaluation of the U.S. Office of 
Education, the Federal Trade Commission, the General Accounting Office, and 
other agencies arc now scrutinizing activities of the professions with enhanced 
public support. 

The future . of specialized accreditation may also-be substantially influenced 
by the growing unionization of mernbers of the health professions. There 'is a 
question whether or not society will continue to accord to piofessions the 
privilege of establishing and numtaining their own academic standards and their 
own admission requirements, when the professions are being organized to exert 
political ancl social pressures to protect their-.ecot.omic interests and even extend 
their areas of jurisdiction .^f practice. . 

D. Societai: Uses of Accreditation V - v 

In ihj^ essay frequent rejference has been made to such considerations as 
protection '*bf the' public and protection of students."' These are benefits for^ 

■ society, and they should be recognized as such. On the other hand, there are two 
additional societal uses or benefits accruing from accreditation that pertain more 

, particularly to the structure of our society and the balance of forces in our body^ 
politic. 

. ■ ■ F ' 

. D'A . Protecting Institutions Against Harmful External <ind Internal Pressures— \v\ 
pur open, denlocratic society we have held to the tenefthat our colleges and 
universities should be permitted a high degree of independence in order that 
freedom of thought , may prevail, that freedom of inquiry may be untrammelfcd, 
and that academic 'freedom may be maintaijned. Such acackmic freedom is be^ 
Ueved to be essential so that professors, teachers and learners may pursue their 

* investigations wherever they may lead. Consistent with this philosophy, accredr 

• itihg agencies have provided support to institutions whose freedom of operations 
have been unduly threaiEened. Income cases where attempts- have been made to 
undermine educational freedom, the threat of withdrawal of accreditation has 

, . ■' • ' * ■ 
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been sufficient to bltint of. divert the attack; in otiier cases, tlie removal of 
accreditation for a period of time has been required. In" all such situations the 
intent of the accrediting agencies has been to maintain the viability of an educa- 
tional institution free from exterhaldictation qr manipulation. 

D-2. Serving 0^ an. Integral Pmt of the Balance of Forces Exerting Control over 
Postsecondary Education-The political structune of the United States is based 
upon a balance of forces among theexecutive,iudicial, and legislative branches of. 

• government, and among the several levels.of federal, stale, and l^cal governments. 
Whit should not be overlooked is the equAliy^'L^^POftaht need in a democracy for 

. a functioning. balance between governments and the private sector, it is in this 
context that iccreditatSon may in Ihe 'future be able to make one of its: more 
significant contributions. To do so," it must do well those things for which it is^ 
weM. suited and. not be tempted or force(^. to undertake tasks,., however com- 
mendable, for which it is not well-suited. . 

The accreditii.g agencies must take pains to define their responsibilities, to 
be alert to tfie social implications of their policies, and to review: continually 
their expectations and procedures. They also must work with the two other 
components (state and federal agencies) of what.has been termed the **triad" to 

: define and to delimit roles in this three-cornered relationship. Private iccrediU; 

" tion must be prepared to cooperate with state and federal agencies in facing, 
mutual problems. However,' for the. sake of the benefits to be derived from the- 
balance offerees, the' accrediting bodies must also, be prepared to. serye as an 
independent countervailing force and to resist efforts either to deny them their 
proper role or to extend th€\r responsibilities beyond proper bqunds. 
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A variety of forces, some .internal to the educational community and sorn^ 
external, >iave tended in re.cent years to overextend or misdirect the efforts of 
the accrediting bodies. These forces include: 

• Emerging and developing professions which seek projection for .their 
fields of education and practice or wtiich see in accrediting activities 
a route to enhanced professional and social status. 

. /^ ' •. Government agencies which, rely on accreditin,-', agencies to pe^^ 
■ an initial screening for the identification of institutions and prograrrii 
for "various governmen t purposes; and representatives of the" public, 
or government agencies, that see accreditation as an aid to enforce- ' 

-^--^~-iTientt)f^vernmen^t^ . ^ ' 

• Sponsors of -institutions or programs of jnsututions who want the 
. identification of accr^editation, often for unconventional institutions 

and programs v^^iicli^need a stamp of approval* in order to gain public^ 

• acceptance. • " 

• ■ \- ^t- . ■ . . .... 

• Minority and. other groups that* want accrediting procedures to 
assist in. the achievement of their goals. \; 

• Individiiiils from these first four groups and from the general tpublic 
• who attach undue imporUnce and who ascribe undue powers to 

accreditation. ^ ; . . ^ 

Appropriate Purposes and Uses of Accreditation . 

These pressures toward overe)^tension and misuse of accreditation serve to 
raise \anew thd\question of what accreditation's appropriate purposes and uses 
are. An attempt to answer this might weh begin with a reminder of several basic 
characteristics of the. American accreditation process. - - ^ 
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Accrediting bodies are membership organizations, funded by tlieir member- 
sliip. They ope/ate with limited budgets.- Further, members ^re. responsible for 
the development of their own programs, -and these programs are judged by 
criteria cooperatively developed: - ' 

The accrediting bodies arc voluntary "in origin and operation, and while the 
recognition which they grant and the sanctPons which they^can apply are often . 
significanVand even cruciaf,,^accrediting agencies are not in any sense arms.of 
government. j^.Furlhermore, accreditation is completely separate from those 
governmental responsibViities for licensing and-ceritifying which authorize insti- 
tutions to be established, v 

It Is well to note that the wori< of evaluation is conducted by paid staffs of 
minimal size and by unpaid volunteers from member institutions, 
1 V only for the reasons suggested above,>ccreditatioh does not provide 
continuous supervision or review. It,.is, rather, an assessment of an institution or 
program at a given tithe, resulting in a statement, as to. its educational effective- 
.ness at that time and to its promise of continuingeffectiveness; Such assessments 
are.revie'wed periodically; but the process does notprovide continuous oversight. 

" Given these charactefistics,.accredlting agencies are particu 
to serve certain limited purposes effectively. Tiiey include: 

• Identifying institutions ^nd/br programs of , study that meet minimum 
standards. . - " ' ' 

' •^Timulating the raising, of standards, and the related activity of 
ehcouraging educational improvement. ; 

' • . Assisting VSie.prote^ 
. against internal or external deleterious fprces. , . . 

" >i"'" -f ■ ' "'; '• ^^.V" _ . '"■ ' - . ' 

. In respect to. the'' first purpose mentioned, the.tangible evidence of accred- 
itation is a'list of institutions of programs that the accrediting agency publicly 
identifies as having, met its minimum standard.s. These standards generally are 
embraced in ^the criteria mentioned,earlier and tnclud^' appropriate educational 
objectives, conditions conducive to their achievement, evidence of their achieve- 
ment, and assurances of stability. . . 

As>or the stimulation of improvement, not only is the* improvement of 
^ education a direct aim of accreditation, it'is also a frequent by-product of the 
process itself, the cooperative participation of faculty iriembers, administrative 
staff, trustees, and students in.the reviews and self-studies serves as a catolyst for 
^institutional self-improvement. Peer review. by volunteer accreditors assists this 
proc>s§ and also provides a means . for the wider ^dissemination of information 
. about educational development '■ ' . ^ 

The fuhc^on of protection is one infrequently involved but nonetheless 
significant. AltlibM^h accrediting bodies have no means for direct restraint of 
those who^vou^d interfere with the educational process, tfie sanctions implicit in 
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the process of . accreditation have served effectively on occasion to deter those, 
forces, political or other, which would interfere with the educational process. 

These purposes are limited in their scope, and they need, to be. Ho\yever, 
they are by no means simple or unsubstantial. They are in fact difficult to trans- 
Jate in^o action, costly in time and energy, and cruci'al to the world of post^ 
secondary education. It should be emphasized that the accrediting agencies have 
their hai?ds full carrying out^the limited but complex duties dictated by the 
fulfillment of these three purpose$ alone. 

Establishing standards and evaluating educational quality arc difficult and 
elusive undertakings. What may be a fairly direct and concrete Usk.in accrediting 
a technical training program becomes a strikingly different problem when the 
complexities and intangibles of a large college or university are involved. Meas- 
uring educatiort^l effectiveness has always posed a major problem for both insti- 
tutions and accreditors and it is not becomirtg simpler. • 

The task of accreditation has been complicated in recent years by the rapid 
roliferation of "non-validated'*'institutrons and programs. Some of these reflect 
^w methodological approaches, some are designed to broaden educational bp- 
piortunity, and some secni to be products of simplc^n\^preneurial ingenuity. 

While these i^ndertakings differ widely in jDurposeand operation, almost all 
have something in common: they seek accreditation. Fortunately for those v^.o 
.face the problem of evaluating these nontradivional offerings, most^bf therjr 
^^ponsors wish to see their students* efforts, no matter how different in form and ^ 
procedures, translatable into familiar acadertiic credit. While this Somewhat 
simp\itie5 the accrediting task, educationaf institutions, accrediting bodies, and 
other\educatiohal organizations- alike face a sizeable and seHous problem in de-. 
vising \mechanrsn1s^for evaluaiing many unfanriiliar patterns of education. The 
traditional means of evaluating are not irrelevant; hut they need substantial sup- : 
plemehtation if accreditation is to continue to meet its obligations." . . ' 

. ' \; ' ' • ; " ..*'. ■ ... ■ ' 

Some New Questions . - . — - - - 

"the stated functions of.accreditation embrace other problems as NvelTTtpy 
llustrate: • '-'^ . . c 

• How best can accreditation cope with the proliferatioapf satellite 
- educationaf operations' in the form cf branch* campuses and scattered 

centers of postsecondary education, often ohh> loosely controlled by 
^parenrinstitutions? 

• How can the accrediting community best work with other educa- 
tional organizations in the development, recognition, M)d use of such 
new devises as credit banking and credit by exanninaiion? 

. • How should accrediting agencies deal^with the problem of financial 
health of institutions in these days of rising costs and falling 
enrollments? - / ^j,^ 
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What tests should educational institutions meiet, in seeking accredita- 
tion or re-accreditation, to warrant confidence in their stability and • 
continuity? * 

• How can the accrediting proc^*^B used to encourage and refine the - 
measurement of educational outcomes? . . - 

o To what extent, and in what areas, is it feasible for aiccreditoh to . 
expect specific evidence of results, in both simple and complex, 
institutions, as a* measure of educational quality? ^ ' * 

" • To what degree may confidence still be placed in such familiar 
criteria as institutional structure, conditions of learning, and support 
c- » as indicators of-educationdl effectiveness? 
Such are the nature and -difficulty of illustrative problems that the accred- 
iting agencies face within the bounds of their basic purposes. However, boundary 
lines in endeavqrs of this sort are'>eve', as clear-cut. as one would like. And, as 
desirable as it is to delimit sharply the responsibilities of accreditation, there are 
grey areas which it can hardly re}use to debate. To choose' as one of the more 
problematic: What responsibilities do accrediting agencies have in the matter of 
consumer protection, surely a legUimate subject orpublic concern? Despite the . 
. feci that accreditors caDnot .^'^w as enforcers of governmental regulations, do. 
they have an obligation to dc ;orp than they are now doing to assure the public 
that their members follow cieai and comprehensive codes of good conduct, codes 
which would embrace many, principles of consumer protection? Should accred-* 
iting agencies cooperate with other educational organizations to develop, estab- 
lish, and enforce such x;odes?^ ' " , 

The Role oif Accreditation . *^ ^ ^ « ^ 

Accredi6ti9n plays a distinct and sFgnificant role in American postsecondary * 
education, and although nongovernmei.tal in its function and authority, it serves 
important public uses. . 

By the nature of their Origins, structure, processes, and support accrediting 
.agencies are well suited to carry out functions bearing particularly upon the 
identification^, improvement, and preseryatfpn of eduqktional qL^alit>^ To achieve 
these purposes the accrediting bodies need to be reasonably independent, ^^nci 
this independence must include the right not to undertake tasks, however - 
worthy, for which they.are ill-suited or which they cannot adequately support. - 

Those outside its range of control often put accreditation to uses-f or which 
it is hot designed: Th^ doubtless will always be true, Hbwever, the uses to.which 
it njay bt put must rtot be confused with the. purposes and responsibilities which 
it should be expected to sustain. 

joint project df the American Council on Education and the, Council on Postsccorfdary 
Accreditation is underway to investigate this issue. 
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Accreditation must^play'a cooperative and significant role in the triad of/ 
* state/ federal, and private relationshjps bearing upon postsecondary education. 
" At the same time it needs a substantial degree of freedonvfrom ^overnniental 
influence in order to play an equally importantToie as a balancing or counter- 
vailing force. . o 

'[ The accrediting conrrmunity must continue to refine its purposes, clarify its 
riesponsibiiities, and improve its processes. These are substantial. tasks.' Further- 
ijiore, it needs to examine carefully its social role; but it must, if it Is to be 
effective in meeting its nr\qst important objectives, resist both the temptations 
and the pressures to reach beyond its capabilities. . ' 



\ 
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IIv^Ja: Kap^ pp-,;$2,00'. Thisreportif ^ rc^f^t:;^^ legal scholar knowied|geab|e 
l^fe'rin^ncr^cdiutio^ exptoif^ tA^ current and tuttirc status'of the edur?^5qn "Triad" 
|C : in^'W'eritln the'title witli particular reference to determining ehgih^^it^-for federal 
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How the Triixf Should Htor/f (tentative title], by Richard Fulton, former 
- Executive Director and now General Counsel of the Association of independent 
Colleges and Schools. Mr. Fulton originally concoived and promoted the *' triad of 
responsibility'* concept iff testimony before' various Congressional committees. 
He will attempt in his paper to outlrne the appropriate areas of responsibility for 

e^^ch element of the triad."(Avaiiabk Spring 19'^7) , 
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None of these Occasional Papers and the conclusions artd-recommendations^ 
they contain necessarily represent an official 'viewpoint of the Council on Post-- ' 
secondary Accreditation. They are written to stimulate discus^sidl?; some fa re 
provocative, some may be cbrftrqyersial, others may be primorjl^ hfst^^^^^ AH . 
are intended to add to the literature of accreditation wHicfi^s^^en all too^^ 
s^^rse. From such writings, future poticy might be enhanced: ^Jlji^dihe spirit qf ^: 
s»:!tolarship, COP A is pleased to publish this series and make:' papers available ; . 
at cost to all its constituents and ether interested pan:fes: ><:■'/: . • r- 
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